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EXAMPLES OE STATISTICAL FALLACIES. 



The longevity shown by annuitants as compared with life policy- 
holders is frequently a matter of comment. This is explained on the 
principle that it is for the most part only people who feel satisfied 
that they have an excellent chance of a lengthy existence! who con- 
sider it worth while to purchase annuities. The report of the directors 
of the Friends' Provident Institution contains a good example of the 
disparity between the ages at death of life policy-holders and annui- 
tants. The average age of 62 policy-holders whose lives fell in was 
64 years and 8 months, whilst the average age of the 14 annuitants 
was 79 years and 2 months. Annuitants, therefore, do not quite live 
for ever, as some persons have been jocularly led to affirm, but evi- 
dently their chance of attaining a patriarchal age is a very good one. 
— Commercial World, London. 

The statistics for the State Board of Health for the past year show 
a much smaller per cent of mortality from old age in this city than 
in the state at large. This, according to a newspaper view, proves 
the conditions more favorable here to old age. It proves nothing of 
the kind. The simple fact is that there are proportionately fewer 
people of old age here to die, and the inference is directly the reverse 
of that which was drawn. We note the matter as illustrating how 
easy it is to draw wrong conclusions from statistics. The tables 
alluded to do show a higher mortality in the cities than in the country 
at large. — The Insurance Monitor, New York. 

The main point in a comparison is the point of view. For example, 
as regards the proportion of their populations enrolled in school, 
Massachusetts and South Carolina are on an equality. Mississippi 
outranks them both, while Florida, Tennessee, and West Virginia 
take the palm from all the North Atlantic States. 

But what of that? There be populations, and populations! A 
mining state, like Nevada, may have every resident child at school, 
and yet make no show in such a comparison, for the simple reason 
that the ratio of children to adults is far below the normal ratio. In 
the North Atlantic States, as is well known, the relative number of 
children is so much less than in any other group east of the Rockies 
that, to equalize the prospect, where Massachusetts has seven children 
at school, each of the Southern States named should have eleven ; 
hence, as a point of view in the discussion of school attendance, total 
population is a failure. — Independent. 



